fcet above the subjacent country on the Concan side,
and more than 2,OOO feet above the level of the Deccan,
at its eastern base. The surface of the station is
generally undulating, and in some parts hilly; but it
is in many places practicable for wheeled carriages.
The soil consists principally of a red clay, formed
by the disintegration of the cellular ferruginous clay
stone, which here constitutes the surface rock, and
overlies the secondary trap formation. This rock
occurs, most generally, in superficial or detached
masses, whose outer surface becomes hardened, and
blackened by oxidation from exposure to the air-
When first quarried it is comparatively soft, and of a
brick-red colour, intermixed with lighter coloured,
streaks. From the facility with which it is hewn, andi
from its quality of hardening by exposure, it forms an
excellent and cheap material for building purposes:
but, from its cellular structure, requires to be protected
by tatties during the rainy season. It contains a
considerable impregnation of iron, and is advantage-
ously smelted for that purpose.
The laterite soil formed from this rock, though
scanty on the summits of the rising grounds, is, in the
lower levels, intermixed with the debris of trap rock,
and in some places with a considerable proportion of
decayed vegetable matter, forming a brown mould,
which is found to be abundantly productive. The
soil, after a few days exposure to heavy rain, becomes
tenacious, and this allows a great proportion of the
subsequent water to run off; an effect which is greatly
promoted by the undulating nature of the ground.
It never at any time becomes muddy; nor is there any